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ABSTRACT * ' 

• . This study examined the relationship between 

self-concept and two measures of academic performance, achievement 
and attrition. The Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) was 
administered to 158 female junior college freshmen, data were 
collected on achievement (GPA) , attrition (Drop nontransfers. 
Transfers, Persisters), academic ability (SAT), and personal 
characteristics. Segression analysis indicated a slight, _ 
noftsignificant relationship between TSCS seores and CPA. Combining 
SAT scores with TSCS scores' producing a stronger, statistically 
significant relationsh:j:p. Results of two one-way analyses of variance 
inSicated that although Transfers had significantly higher 
self-criticism scores lhan did Persisters and Dropouts, the three 
groups did not differ significantly on mean overall self-concept 
scores. Finally, chi-sguare analyses showed that students with 
working mothers had higher CPAs than those whose mothers were 
'housewives and that religious affiliation related to attrition. 
Proportionally, Protestants were most likely to drop out; Catholics 
to persist; and Jews to transfer. The results aml)igious evidence for 
a relationship between self-concept and college performance and 
suggest that other no'iiacademic variables may be better predictors of 
achievement and attrition. (Author) 
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j Abstract 



This study examined the relationship 'between self -concept and 
two ffliasures of academic performance , achi^evement and attritiori,. - 
The Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) ^as administered to '15f ■ ^ 

female junior college freshmen. Data were collected on acMevf- 

- f . ,f 

ment (GPA), attrition (Dropout nontransfers^^ Transfers, Persia^ers), 
academic ability (SAT), and personal characteristics. Regression, 
analysis indicated a slight, nonsignificant relationship between 
'TSC» scoi^and GPA. Combining SAT scores with TSCS scores pro- 
dueed^a . stronger, statistically significant relationship. Results 
of two one-way anaS^ses of variance indicated that although Trans- 
fers had significantl\higher self-criticism scores than did Per- 
sisters and Dropouts , the\three groups did not differ significantly 
on mean overall self -conc^ scores. Finally, chi-square ana^Lyses 
showed that students with working mothers had higher CPAs thin 
those Whose mothers were housewives and that religious affiliation 
related to Attrition. Proportionally^ E^otestants were mosf likely 
to drop out; Catholics to persist; and Jews to transfer: The re- ^ 
suits offer ambiguous evidenqe for a relationship between self- 
concept and college performance and suggest that other jionacademic 
variables may be better predictors of achievement and attrition. 
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Self -Concept as a Predictor of Performance 

t . ■ . ■ 

'in College Women 

: \. 



The idea that self -concept ±s in some way related to per- 
'Jormarice is not -lanique to^ psychologists or sopial, scientists • 
Popular myjbhology, from "The" Little Engine That Coua,d" to "The 
Power of Positive Thinking/' expounds 'the theme th^Lt s^lf-confi- 
dence is the key to suc^ss and, even more generally, tliat with 
% favorable self -evaluation or self -vi^ one can "climb the high- 
est .moiintain. " Conversely, conventional wisdom often cites a 
lack of self-corifidence and a negative self -evaluation pr self- * <; 
view as an _^explanation for failure in everything from prof es'sional 
sports to -porporate finance. Much psychological theorizing sup- 
ports the popular mythology and conventional wisdom. The purpose 
of this paper is to examine this notion in terms of two special- 
ized measures of performance , academic aqhievemerit and persistence 
in college. From an examination of the literature on. the subject 
arid the results of a study of junior college women, conclusions 
aire drawn about thfe strength and validity of this commonly postu- 
lated relationship. 

The Northeast Academic Science Information Cente-r (NASIC) , a 
computerized search system, was used, to identify relevant literature 
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Data bases used were: the Educational Resoui;^c$s Inf oxroatioRvCen- ' 

■ ' ' ^--t " . • ' ■ .... ^2^' ■ ■-^^■ 

ter (ERIC) ai;id PsychologicaJl Abstracts. Citations of all ^ub- - 

lished and unpublished" iifudies'', reports, etc. ^hich dealt' 'e^- 

. • * • ' • .-• ■«»■ 

plicitly jwith self -concept and included college women ^ subjects 

were secured. This set of citations was narrowed by Reviewing ^ 
the abstracts and selecting-for further examination those dealing . 
with self -concept and; academic perfprmance in college women. 
Studies which dealt only with men were excluded but studies with 
both male and female subjects were included.' - 

Because of dir special interest in the Tennessee jself Concept 
Scale (TSCS) as a predicto1^ of performance in college- women, two 
other data sources, the Tennessee Self Concept Scale jBibliogrkphy 
of Research Studp.es (Fitts, 1973) and its Supplement (Fitts, 1974), 
were used. These bibliographies were searched and all i?eferences 
dealing with self-concept Vnd perf oi?mince , academic achievement 
and attrition, partmciilarly, were identified and reviLewed. ThSis 
search was not limited to stud^ies employing college women as 
subjects . * 

^ ■ ■ ':. . . 

studies were located in three main areas: (a) self -concept 
in precollege -age students;- (b) self -concept in other thanxolleg^- 
age HdHlts ; and ( c) self -concept in undergraduate college students^ 
This review is confined to 'studies in area (c) . Only 23 studies 
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in all were located on the effects of self -concept on college per- 
iorjnahce. Of these 23, eight were iinpublished Master *s theses or 
reports which were unavailable. Fifteen relevant studies were re- 
viewed. They are a mixed bag. Dependent varj^ables include: aca- 
demic achievement (Bailey & Bailey, 1971; Everett, 1971; • Iglinsky 
& Wiant, 1971; Passmore, 1970; Self, 1973); ot he i?. types of academac 
performance (Johnson*, 1970); attrition (Byrd,. 1971; Menning, 1973; 
Peterson, 1967; Smith, 1972); ef f ect^-veness of student teaching 
(Denton, 1973; Firestone, 1973; Garvey, 19^0; Passmore , 1970) ; and 
Other student teaching behaviors (Queen, 1969} .Seidman, 1969) • 
Almost all of the studies included both male and female subjects, 
but reported no sex differences. 

Of the fiijdings reviewed, 38% indicate significant, positive' 
Irelationshlps between overall self '-concept and college performance 
variables; 25%, significant, positive relationships between the 
dependent variables and a small 'nu^i^^r of subscales of the self- 
concept measure used; and 38%, no significant relationships. 
However, of the 10 studies Which dealt specifically with achieve- 
ment and attrition as indices of college perf orjpance , only half 
repeat significant, positive relationships between these variables 
and self -concept . The findings provide no qlear evidence of d 
. relationship between self -concept and either achievement or 
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attrition. Mope empirical work must be''ddn4 to unearth such ^rela- 
tionships, if they in fact exist. ^ 

Based on our reading of the studies cited above and on our 
'pwh experience' with college -age women, we framed the following' 
questions: (a) Does self -concept predict lev^l of academic achieve- 
ment in junior college women? (b) Does self -concept , in conpimction 
with, traditional measures of academic ability, predict level of 
academic achievement in junior college women? (c) Is self -concept 
a. predictor of attrition, in junior college women? (d) Are certain 
personal and family characteristics related to leve^l of academic 

achievement and. attrition in junior college women? 

... 1 

• Method 

Subjects ^ ' 

- The subjects were stuci^ts at a ^mall, privately erjidowed 

junior college for women in BdsTOji, Massachusetts. At the time of 

. , ' - ^ . i 

the study, the s'chool offered eight career programs, a program in 

i fine arts, and a general, self -planned progi^m Combining aspects 

of the various careei: fields with libera^ arts courses. A'pproxi- 

V mately 2/3 of the students live in,, college residence houses and 

( 1/3 are commuters. ' ^* 

* « 
! The sample consisted of the students in the 1973 entering 

j freshman class ^ (N=158) • Transfer students who had less than two 

7. 
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I full V^ars to complete at\the college were eliitdnated f i>om the 

'study. Students* ages range^ from 17 to 49 years at the time of. 
- entering, but 93% were betweenyi7 and 19 yearn of age. Sixteen 
percent had graduated from priva^!^ secondary schools, 78% from 
f^hllc schools, and 8% from parochiiia schools (1% uinknown) • 
Eighty-three percent came from suburbln homes . The majority ef 
students came from upper middle-class ba^groimds, although some 
students* received financial aid and some ca^e from the upper 
socio-economic class. 



Materials 



The Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) was iked J:o measiire 
self -concept (Fitts, 1954). The TSCS consists of eight subscalesi . 
Physical Self; Mdral-Ethicai Self; Personal Self ; Family Self; 
Social Self; IdentlLty; Self -Satisfaction; and Behavior. Scores 

on these subs c^les, are combined to yield a Total Positive or 

f ■ ■ 

overall self -concept score. JThe TSCS also includes a Self Criti- 
cism score, a score on Variability and a score oh Conflict. Subjects 
evaluate, on a scale ranging from completely false to completely 
true, 100 self-descriptive statements, e .£. , "I .am a calm easy 
going person"'; "I get angry sometimes"; "I am neither too fat nor 
tod thin." The author reports (Fitts, 1965) reliability coeffi- • 
eients for the individual subscales and Total Positive score 

8 
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ranging between .80 arid .90. H6 also reports high content validity 
based on the a-bility of the ^TSCS to discriminate between jgroups , 

delinquents and nondelinquents, and its correlation with 
other self "-concept meaeures. 

The TSCS was^ ajdrainistered Id students during orientatipn 
week at a requiiwl meeting of the freshman class ir They responded, 
to the TSCS cWIrectly on the questionnaire form and the answers 
were later/transferred to TSCS answer sheets. 

A personal Information Sheet, developed by the authors, was 
used/to gather data on the ' students V age , family backgroiind, reli- 

affiliation, grade point average (GPA), and reasons, for 
^leavding school. Data for the Personal Information Sheet were 
collected from student admissions records, registration information 
sheets, grade report forms, and withdrawal forms. • 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores were used as measures 
of academic ability. In some cases, only Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (IP^AQ^) adores were available • These scares were 
multiplied by IQ in all Analyses to yield a three-digit figure 
comparable to the SAT score. When neither type of score ^ was avail- 
able, the students (rj=28) were dropped from analyses which required 
measures of academic ability. For these analyses, therefore, ^1=130. 
Achievement was measured by the students ^ GPA at the time of 
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leaving school or graduating. S^rudents who left schpol 'in their 
first semester wer^ eliminated f rojn any analyses which required 
measures of achievement (N=3) . 

Attrition was deteiinined by reviewing the students * college 
records. Reasons for leaving were listed on student withdrawal 
forms* In addition^ transcript request forms wefe on file for 
those students who transferred to other institutions. 

All scores on the TSGS, SAT (or PSAT) and information from 
the Personal Information Sheet were coded and punched onto com- 
puter cards. Frequency distributions, means, and standard devia- 
tions 'were computed. In ^me analyses, several ^categories of 
responses were grouped together. Thus there were originally .nine 
attrition groups: '(a) asked to leave; (b) left for personal . 
reasons; (c) left *f or health reasons; (d) l^ft to work; (e)^'left 
for financial reasons; (f ) left for other reasons; (g) unknown; 
(h) transfers, and (i) persisters. However, so few cases were 
found in each of categories (a) through (g) that they were merged \ 
into a group called Dropout nontrartsfers . The other two groups 
were Transfers and Persisters.* Similarly, mother^s occupation]", 
originally coded using Roe^s (1956) two-way classification system, 
was recoded simply as^JHj^ewif e" and "other." For certain analyse 
it became necessary to form groups based on- SAT (or PSAT) and 

• • '^, 
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t Total Positive score^. This wasydone in b5th case^. by breaking 
the distribution of snores at tjict 33rd and 66th percentiles* 

Results • 

The report of the result^ilwill'be organized in terms of the - 
four questions raised -abovg^,^ 

1. Doeg^ self -concept pre4ict level of academic achievement 
in junior college women?' Tht^ee general analyses were carried out 
in an attempt to answer this duestion, a multiple regression 
analysis and two partial correlations , . ^ . 

In the multiple regressipn analysis, the criterion variable 
was GPA and the predictor variables^ used^ were based on the TSCS 
(Total Positive score, all eight subscale scores, and Self Criti- 
cism score). The Multiple R=.32 and R^=.10 (F^l.29, £=.24) indi- 
cate that the predictor variables do not improve the prediction 
very much ove? chaijice . ^ ^ ^ 

In order td test whether the relationship^between self- 

concept and GPA 'would be strengthened if tlie effects of. "defensive 

\» 

nels," were controlled for, a partial CQrrelation was computed 
between Total -Positive and GPA "partialling o'ut Self Criticism (a 
measure of def ensiveness which correlated negatively with Total 
Positive score). The correlation of Total Positive and GPA yields 
an r=.16 (df=153, £=.02). The partial' correlation was .13 (df=l52 
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£=^'•06), small and not significant. Rather than Nmcrea sing the 
strength of the relationship,- controlling for doljRhsiveness re- 
duced the size of the correlation.- ^. 

' '•On the assujmptio#»that ability might be interacting with self- 
concept to reduce its predictive power, a sacond partial correl^- 
tion analysis was carried out. Total Positive and GPA were^fcor- 
related controlling for academic ability (SAT)'. "In Table 1 the » 
partial correlations for Total Positive with GPA controlling for 
'SATV, SATQ, and SATV- and ^ATQ are presented. The three coefficients^ 
are aroiind .18 ^indicating only slight relationships, but all' thi;;ee 
coefficients are significant at the ,.02 level. . 



Insert Table 1 about here 



2. Does self -concept , in conjunction with traditional measures 
of academic ability, predict" level of academic achievement in junior 
college women? Again three general analyses were performed,^ tv;o 
multiple ^egression analyses an^ a partial correlation. GPA^erved 
as the criterion variable and the predictors were SATV, SATQ, Total 
Positive, eight subscale scores, and jSelf 'Criticism.- Table 2 pre- 
sent^ tfie relevant statistics, .idultiple R=.53 and R?=.29 (£=3.80, 
£<.01), TSCS in conjunction with SATV and SATQ explains 29% Of 
the, variance in GPA. The standardized partial regression coeffi- 
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pients (Beta weights.) ^:re ShoWfi in Table 3 artanged in decreasing ' 
pijder di absolute value'; The largest i?eing ^equal to 4.09 (Total . . 
Politive), the. smallest .being equal to .05 (Family Self-). X' ' 



Insert Tables 2 and, 3 about here 



A second regression analysis was*computed to determine whether 
the CO -linearity of the eight TSCS subs cale scor^Sand Total Pos- 

'itive'had reduced R.. HQre, as can be seen in Table 4, the predict 

■ ■ ■ \ 2 • ' 

td^n is not improved. R=.48 ,and ^=.23 (F=8.49, £<.01), inaicatiftg 

-that only 23% of the\ variance' in GPMis explained by using.&ATV, 
sAtq, Total Positive, and Self CriticifeiiP^s predictors. However, 
the standardized partial regression coefficients shown in .Table 5 
are noteworthy. The relative contribution of SATV, SATQ, Total 

•Positive, and Self Criticism to the prediction equation changes " 
rather markedly when the TPfeCS subscale scores are removed from the 
analysis (SATQ and SATV contribute the largest amount to predic- 
tion) . 



Insert Tables 4 and 5 about here 



I ' Given the negative Beta weight for Self Criticism, three- 
partial correlation coefficients 'were; ^pS^ulal?e^ Total Positive, 
SATV, and SATQ with GPA controlling for ''th|^ effects of Self 
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Criticism. Jhe zero order correlation ihktrix is reported in Table' 
eV and the partial correlation coefficients and their as sociate^ ^ 
significance levels in Table 7.* All four variabld§ are .signifi- 

• , ' ^ / . - \ ^ 

cantly related to GPA when simple bivarlate correlation procedures 
are applied However, when Self Criticism is controlled f olr, the 
relationships between GPA and SATV and between GPA and^SATQ in- / 
crease in strlrigth. The correlation between GPA and Total/ Positive 



decreases and fails to reach the,^Q5 level of significctnee. 



^ Insert Tables 6 and .7 about here 



3- : Is self -concept^ a predictor of attrition in jtinior col- 
lege women? In order to determine whether the three groups studied 
(Dropout nontransfers Transfers , Persisters) could be differenti- 
ated on the basis of self -concept:,, scdresV a discriminant ariklysia^ 
was carried but". The discrimina|ing variables were self -concept 
scores (Total Positive and all eight subscale scor&s). The objec- 
.tive was to weight .and linearly combine the discriminating vari- 
ables ilri a way that would force the groups to be as statistically 

distinct as possible and to test the significance of the group 

I 

separations. The Wilks* lambda for the thr^e groupa prior to re- 
moving any information based on the discriminant functions wa6 
2 

.88 (X=18.9, df=205 £==.53) • This , test indicated that the chance 
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of producing group differences this larg!e or larger on the discrim« 

* ' i" '* 

» inating variables by drawing three random samples was greater tfran 

.5 and the null hypothesis , that the three grpupo.had similar self 

concepts, had to be accepted* Of interest, however / is the fact 

that* use of the discriminant functions derived to identify -the 

likely group hiembership (Dropout riohtransf er3 , Transfers, or Per- 

sisters) of the students does produce results that, differ from 

chance.. When the only information known is the cases ^ values on 

the discriminating variables, 44% of kniown cases are correttly 

Classified^ in their appropriate group (see Table 8)'. 




Insert Table 8 about here 



' A second type of • analysis , analysis of variance , was used 
to see if the attrition groups dif f ered^signlf icantly on Total Pos 
itive. Self Criticism., or Total Variability. Three . separate one- 
way analyses of variance were computed. The attrition groups did 
not differ significantly on Total Positive. However j^Diincan ^ s 
]^\ilti pie Range test revealed that the me^n Total Positive score 
(X=329) of the' Transfer group differed significantly from t^t * 
of the' Dropout nontransfer (X=347) and Persister (X=344) groups. - 
Students who transferred, contrary to expectation, had signifi- 
cantly lower Total Positive scores. 
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Table 9 reveal^ that a significant difference J^etween att'riti^on 
groups v^s found on Self Criticism scores (pV3.117, p=,05) . - Again, 
Duncan ' s'^ procedure indicates that the Transfer- group (X=35 .6) is 
significantly different from the\ Dropout nontransfer (X=33.3) and 
Persister (X=33»8) groups. 



Insert Tajble 9 about here 



^ The, third and final one-way ^ikaly sis of variance was non- 
significant. Mean Total Variability scores (a measure of consis- 
. tency in self -perception) were not- Significantly differe'rrt among 
the three attrition groups. 



4. Are certain pe"j?sonal and faWily characteristics relate 



to level of academic achievement and 



attrition in jijoiior cpllege 



women? Two sets of chi-square analyses were computed to answer • 

this question. The first set tested the relationships bbtween CPA 

and data gathered ort the Personal Information Sheet. There were 

no significant relationships foiind between GPA and: age, major 

in junior college, birth order, type of school, location of home, 

or religious affiliation. Only one significant relationship 

2 

emerged, GPA and mother's occupation (X =9.98, df=2, £=.007). 
The associated Contingency coefficient is .26. Interestingly, 
students whose mothers were not. housewives had higher CPAs than ^ 
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those whose mothers were. The second set of chi-sqtiare analyses 
were done to test the relationships between attrition and personal i 
information obtained on the- siobjects*. No significant relationships 

were, found between attrition and: age, major in junior college ^ 

. ^ ' " .' • ♦ ' 

birth order, type of school, location of home, or' mother ^s occupa- 

tion. The one significant relationship found was'bet^ween attrition 

' ' ■ ' 2 ' ■ 1 ■ ■ 

and religious affiliation (X =20.33, df =10 p=.03) i' j The associ- 

ated Contingency coefficient is .38» Students in all three major 

religious g^rouRS are more likely to persist than to drop out or 

transfer (Protestants =65%; Jews =50^; Catholics = 77%) . However, 

a larger proportjLbn of Protestants (26%) than of Catholics (9%) qr 

of Jews (21%) drop out; and a larger proportion of Jews (29%) than, 

of Protestants (10%) or of .Catholics (15%) transfer to other schools 

' Discussdon 

The analyses demonstrate that self -concept as Measured by 
TSCS is not a very good pr^edictor of college achievement* Even 
when measured scholastic ability is held ponstant the correlation" 
between overall self -concept and academic achievement \ is very 
small • When self -concept scores are combined with ability meas- 
ures prediction of academic performance is improved, bur a large 
amount of the variance in achievement remains unexplained. 

/ These findings are not inconsistent with results reported in 
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other studies 5 .^Dut do dontradijit the conunon sense idea that poStitive 
irhinking pays. It may 'be that, there are aspect 9 ot self-concep' 
not measured by TSCS which would relate to achievement or that in- 



like leadership 
3 would yield stroriger 



dices of achievement in college other than GPA 
positions held, or learning in specific courset 

relationships with TSCS. Based on these results , howeve^^, we mus^ 
conclude that "the little /engine tha,t could" was .not much more 
likely to get up the hill than some other engjine that kept sajying, 
"I don't think I can" (even after partialling out for horsepcjfwQr) ^ 

OSie relationships found between self -conceptj and attrition 
are, somewhat puzzling. The fii?st' question which prises is: why 
are the self-concept scores of Dropout nofitransfers similar to 
those Persisters ^nd different from those of Transfers? This 
question can be answered by an analysis of the sample. In'our 
sample, Dropouts are students who,.^ut for circumstances beyond 
th^ir control, would have been Persisters^ In most casesj, situa-; 
tional factors (e.g*T health, econt)mic problems) rather than perr 
sonal decisions to leave the college were the cause of their drop- 
ping out. Thus we have no reason to expect that they would differ 
from Persist^s on affective variables such as self -concept Con- 
versely. Transfers ai^e students who left of their own Ajfolition and, 
therefore) might be expected to differ from the other two, groups 
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dn such variables . 

The more interesting quesliion is why Transfer students have 
lower self -concept and higher /self -crijticism ncorOvS than do Drop- 



out hontransfers and Persistei^s . Some possible explanations come 



to mindK>- The simplest is that studerits with low opinions of them- 



selves translajie their self -rdis^atisf action into dissatisfaction 

I- 

with their environine^it and therefore , ^decide to transfer. Or, 
.the transfer students^ lowifer self r-6orlcept and higher self-criticism 



scores may reflect their negative view pf themselves in the s^- 

/ ' ''"'^ , ' " 

cif ic role of, "junior; college student" as opposed tp "fqur-year 

v' ■ ^ ' ■ / •^■^ /-^ . - 

college- student Transferring my be a way of ^escaping^f rom this' 
negatively perceiveid ro/Le . Alternativ^^^, a lower self -concept 



/ 



combined with a higher/ level of. self-tirlricism may motivate these 
students to tr^nsfer\^in order to "better themselves "--a sort of / . 
Avis eff'ect, 'We thinfe'we're number two; we try harder," / ^ 

It is not unlik|^ly that etLeiftents of all these explanations / 
are invcs?Lved arid that transfer studen'^t^re individuals who aj?e 
generally dissatisfied with their lot and are seeding ways t^ re- 
duce their dissati^sf action. Evidence to support or refute t^ese 



expl^lrlations xroulq be gained^from fotlow-up Studies to determine 



whet'her such students "settle down" in their new schools, or end 

i; I , - 

/' -up transferring aigain. / , • 
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The si^if icant relationship found between religious aff ilia- 
.tiin an^ attrition suggests some questions for additional research, 
It is not possible to determine on the t)asis of our data which 
social and cultural factors related to religious affiliation may 
be operating here. Since other analyses yielded no significant 
correlation between attrition and type- of high school attepded^ 
parochiaj[ school attendande caTinot'.be used to explain the effect. 
Clarifi/cation of our finding that Catholics are proportionally 
more likely to persist, Protestants to 'drop out, a^id Jews to 



transfer waits 'upon studies Using in-depth ^interview 



Lew tecl^i 



aques 



designed to iin^^rth the S/c .Ud and at^Ltudinal factors involved. 

Similarly, the relatiohship betiiveeri mother ^s occupation and 
academic achievement is ^pen to a variety of interpretations^ 
First, we might hypothesize that daughters of working mothers see 
themselves ^as very likely to have /permanent careers. .Since cpl- 
lege achievement is an importa^it tfactor in securing a job, they 

■ I 

value such achievement . Daughteit^s 6f - nonworking .mothers see them- 
^selvGs as JLess likely to have pjfemanent careers and, thus, are not 
so concerned with academic achievement. Second, it may be that the 
quality of j p^sgnal;^^ between 'working mothers and their 

children or tlje roles and res/ponsibilities such children have in 

•'4 / ' 

the home contribute in a complex way to their better academic 
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achievement.* Such an effect wduld be independent of the sex^of the 

offspring and studies of both inajo o^id femaJo ntudonts with worl<ing 

mothers as opposed to nonwprking mothers would lend- credence to one 

or the other explanation. . Finally , the relationship ^between col^- 

lege achievement and mother *s occupation may be spurious. Families 

in which the mother workis may have higher or lower incomes than 

those in which the mothe^ does not work, or the educational level 

of working mothers ' may l)e higher or lower than that "of nonworking 

mothers. If this , is th^ 'case, the correlation would in fact be 

with income or educational level of parents rather than with' 

mother's occupation. Studies to test this or ottiQj? possible cor- 

relations might profitably be done . 

In summary, the findings o'i this .study ^ taken in. conjunction 

with the review of the literature, not only suggest specific 

darections^ for future research;? but also demonstrate clearly the 

need for studies tied more' close^ly to' Basic t\i^ov4t±c^X work on 

selJf -concept . Although there is a considerable, amount of empirical- 
ly * - 
literature on self-eioncept ,-.thero are few, if any, theoretically 

grounded studies- dealing specifically with self^-concept in coitlege 

women. Qertainly this is a gap which ..ought to be filled. 
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Footnotes • 



""lit is import^t to note *that;> in ca^^'\\/here a student fails.' 
a course, it is the School ^s poO^-ciy not to record a letter gr^^ide, 
but rather to give a grade of NC (no c^eait) and jbo eliminate tiiis 
course from the student's transcJript'. So, if a student received ^ 
two As and two Fs for one term, her GPA ior that term would be 4.0. 

• < * 

While -this benefits the student, it handicpips the researcher. 
Happily for both, the number of i^Cs on student grade report forms 
was very small. . ^ ' ' 
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Table 3 

Beta Weights for Multiple Regressions: GPA 
(Criterion) and SATV, SATQ, Total Positive 
Self, and -Eight 'Self Concept 
\ Suhscales (Predictors) 
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Table 5 • 

Beta weights for Multiple Regressixmr 
GPA (Cf'iterion) and SATV, SATQ, / 
Total Positive Self, Self 
Criticism (Predictors) 

Predictor : . Beta 

SATQ " "27 

SATV . . .23 

Self Criticism - "'•^2 



Self-Condepjb 



Tablo () 

Correlation Matrix: Total PcDsitive Self (TP), 
SATVj SATQ, CPA, and Self Criticism (SC) 



30 



TP- 



SATV 



SATQ 



, CPA // 



SC 



TP 



5ATV 



'JATQ 



i.on 

-4 



. .00 -.02 J^.f 

£=.50 p=.41 

. / 

/ 

1.00 .57 / .33 

p^^.ooy p^^.ooi ' 



i.n5 



.-37 ^ 
p-- .QOl 



p=.oo; 



GPA 



1.00 



Note: df =125 
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Table 7 

• Suunmary of Partial Correlations : Total Positive 
Self (TP), SATV, SATQ with CPA Controlling 
for S^lf ^Criticism (SC) 



^p, gpI-sC 



— SftTV, qPA'SC 



-SATQ, GPA-SC 




df 
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Table 






rrdTiaTit Analysis: 


Preditstion Results 
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Predicted Group ^ / 
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Tr ansf 4 r Pe rsi st e r / 



Actual Group 



N. % 
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Drop6ut 
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Transfer 
Persister 



25 
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19 12/ 
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44% of known cases correctly classified* 
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Table 9 



One -Way /Analysis of Variance : Self 




